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for her son Nero. The young prince soon set aside his mother, but
governed five years with great clemency, leaving the direction of all things
to his master Seneca, and to Burrhus, the prefect of the praetorian cohorts;
except that he poisoned his brother Britannicus whilst they were supping
together, in the year 55. But after he had killed his own mother Agrippina,
in 58, he became the greatest monster of cruelty and vice that perhaps ever
disgraced the human species. Simon Magus found means to ingratiate
himself with this tyrant; for Nero was above all mortals infatuated with
the superstitions of the black art to the last degree of folly and extravagance.
To excel in this was one of his greatest passions; and for this purpose he
spared no expense, and stuck at no crimes. But all his endeavours were
fruitless. When Tiridates, a Parthian prince, who was a magician, came
to Rome, and was crowned by Nero king of Armenia in the forum, the
tyrant hoped to learn of him some important secrets of that detestable
superstition. The most skilful of the Parthian magicians exhausted all
their science to satisfy him; but only gave the world a new proof of the
emptiness of that art. Pliny concludes from this want of success in Nero,
and Tillemont repeats the same of Julian the Apostate, that seeing the
utmost skill of those who have most addicted themselves to this deceitful
art, joined with the greatest power and impiety, was never able to effect
anything by it, everyone must rest convinced that magic is not less vain
and idle than it is impious and execrable. Simon Magus, by his vain
boastings and illusions, could not fail to please this tyrant. The fathers
assure us that this famous magician had promised the emperor and people
to fly in the air, carried by his angels, thus pretending to imitate the
ascension of Christ. Accordingly he raised himself in the air by his
magical power, in presence of the emperor. St Peter and St Paul, seeing
the delusion, betook themselves to their prayers; upon which the impostor
fell to the ground, was bruised, broke a leg, and died a few days after in
rage and confusion. This wonderful event is related by St Justin, St
Ambrose, St Cyril of Jerusalem, St Austin, St Philastrius, St Isidore of
Pelusium, Theodoret, and others. Dion Chrysostomus, a heathen, writes
that Nero kept a long time in his court a certain magician, who promised
to fly.1 And Suetonius says * that at the public games a man undertook to
fly in the presence of Nero, but fell in his first essay, and his blood even
stained the balcony in which the emperor stood. This history Baronius,
Tillemont, Ceillier, and Orsi understand of Simon Magus.

The great progress which the faith made in Rome, by the miracles
and preaching of the apostles, was the cause of the persecution which Nero
raised against the Church, as Lactantius mentions. Other fathers say the
resentment of the tyrant against the apostles was much inflamed by the
misfortune of Simon Magus; and he was unreasonable enough to make

1 Or. 21.                                * In Ncron. c. ra.